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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS, ‘\aeee of puritanical strictness, ton any other 


anal State of the Union, and did not feel sure that the 
ye , | application was the more acceptable for coming 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY SAMUEL RHOADS, oe a minister of the Society of Friends. The 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, Doctor, however, after a little consideration, al- 
PHILADELPHIA. lowed the meeting to be appointed, and proposed 
Price Two dollars per annum, rayaute 1 apvance, | that it should be held in the ‘ theological cham- 
or six copies for ten dollars. ber,’ at eight o’clock in the evening. In the 
Postage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yearly | mean time we were ciosely engaged during the 
in advance, 13 cents per annum in Pennsylvania and 26 | day; our own meeting being held in the morning 
cents per annum in other States. | with a few friends who met us from New York, 
in one of the chambers of the hotel, and the 
public being convened, at our request, at the 
Methodist meeting-house in the afternoon. In 
Having pursued his journey from Amherst, by | the course of the day we called on Professor 
way of Weare, to Concord, the apital of New is Silliman, whose assistance we needed, with re- 
Hi: ampshire, where, besides holding a meeting for | | Spect to some of our arrangements for ie even- 
worship, he had an interview with the prisoners | ing. He lives in a beautiful spot on the outskirts 


in the State Penitentiary, Joseph John Gurney } of the city, where he received us with great 
returned into Massachusetts, hol: ling large meet- cordiality. 


—_———— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. | 


(Contiaued from page 452.) 


He holds the first position amongst 
ings on his way at the “busy manufacturing | the men of science in America, and has all th: 
towns’? of Nashua and Lowell, both on the | appearance of strong sense and ready talent. | 
Merrimae. thought he would class well with the Jamiesons, 

From Lynn, Jose »ph John Gurney proceede d W hewells and Sedgwicks of Great Britain. He 
to New H: iven, in Connecticut; his prine ipal | is greatly beloved and respected by the fain, 
object being a visit to the students of the Univers- and happily unites the two characters of th 
ity in that place. This University, the largest in | philosopher and the Christian. 
America, ks is founded in the year 1700, and has | ‘ At the appointed hour we repaired, not with- 
long maintained a high reputation. On his way) out feelings of fear and diffidence, to the theol 
he passed through Worcester in Massac husetts, | gical chamber at the college, which was soon 
where the Lunatic Asylum especially attracted | nearly filled with young men who came flockin:: 
his notice; an institution, he says, ‘in every | t the meeting. Their respectable presiden 
way creditable to that State.” It was night, at | joined our company, which soon gathered int 
the close of a week, when he and his e¢ aioe silence, and we were favored with a time of grea 
arrived at New Haven, 8th mo. 11th. solemnity and refreshm rent. We were remind 

“ Late as was the hour,” he writes, “I called | of our Saviour’s words, ‘One thing is needful.’ 
at the house of Dr. Jeremiah Day, the president | To lay hold of that one thing, to become po 
of Yale College, with a letter of introduction 
from the professor of Theology at Andover. The 
president had retired to rest, and his lady re-| conclusion of the meeting thestudents overflowed 
quested me, if I wished to make an arrangement | with kind feelings towards us; and if the presi- 
with him, to call the next morning before the | dent had appeared somewhat reserved in the 
college prayers, which are at half-past five. Such | morning, he did not now hesitate to express his 
are the early hours of the presidents and students | cordial good will. His government of the col- 
of American colleges. Accordingly, at the ap-| lege, which contains upwards of 400 students, is 
pointed time I presented myself to the president | said to be distinguished for ability and prudence, 
in his college rooms, and told him of my wish to| and he is greatly respected by the young com- 
hold a meeting with the students in the evening. | munity under his care.” 
He is an elderly gentleman of pleasing appear-| Being desirous, if possible, of visiting Canada, 
ance and grave manners. I remembered that | taking the States of New Hampshire and Maine 
Connecticut had long been celebrated for a greater | on the way, before the Yearly Meeting at Balti- 


sessed of the pearl of greatest price, seemed to 
be the desire of most, if notall present. At the 
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more in the 11th month, Joseph John Gurney’s 
stay in Connecticut was very short. 

Seventh day 8th mo. 18th. [Last second day 
our] journey began at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, from New Haven to Northampton ; call on 
Lydia Sigourney ; delightful drive by the Con- 
necticut river; kind reception from Judge 
Dewey, at Northampton ; lodged at his house. 
Next day, (third day) very interesting visit to 
Professor Hitchcock, and to the young men of 
Amherst college ; anda pretty large public meet- 
ing at Northampton. Fourth day. Long journey 
by stage, railroad, &c., to Lynn, Massachusetts. 
Fifth day. Large and interesting Quarterly 
Meeting, in which I was much engaged on the 
true nature of charity. Yesterday we were em- 
ployed, successfully I hope, for the prevention of 
discord ; and, in the evening, we held a peaceful 

ublic meeting at Nahant. We left Lynn before 
Preakfast, for Salem, where we were favored with 
a good religious opportunity with the Chase 
family circle, and others. My arduous service 
in those parts is now concluded, and I am per- 
mitted to enjoy the tranquil feeling of unclouded 
peace. Whata rich and undeserved mercy! 

I have now a long and varied journey before 
me, and scarcely know whither I may beled. I 
feel the deep obscurity of the future, but am in 
some degree enabled to lie quietly in the arms of 
infinite wisdom, strength and mercy. 

After various engagements in New Hampshire 
and Maine, Joseph John Gurney set out from 
Augusta, in the latter State, on his way towards 
Canada, on the 22d of the ninth month. 

Having arrived at Quebec, he writes: — 

9th mo. 29th. The journey, from Anson to 
this place, was one which I shall not soon forget ; 
some difficulties in it; but all well surmounted 
by time and patience. 

Canada was then in a very disturbed state, 
and Joseph John Gurney believed it his duty to 
seek an interview with the late Earl of Durham, 
at that time the Governor General, with whom 
he had a slight previous acquaintance ; in the 
hope of inducing him, if possible, to remain in 
a position in which his great talents and enlight- 
ened views were likely to be eminently service- 
able at this critical juncture. 

“He received me,” says Joseph John Gurney, 
“with much kindness, and I afterwards dined 
and spent the evening with him, his lady, and 
family. I hada great deal of conversation with 
him of a highly interesting character, and was 
much struck with his extensive information and 
superior talents. Though I had no reason to 


suppose that he agreed with me in my view of 


the paramount importance of evangelical religion, 
it was evident that he was a person of conscien- 








every reason to believe, impartial. Certainly he 
was called to rule in troublous times ; for nothing 
then could be more uneasy than the juxtaposi- 
tion of the two races which composed the popu- 
lation of Lower Canada. Lord Durham was 
utterly opposed to the shedding of blood, by the 
hand either of the soldier or of the executioner. 
He had puta stop to capital punishments in 
Upper Canada; and, above all, he was daily 
manifesting to the citizens of the United States, 
that liberal and kindly feeling, and that just ap- 
preciation of their character and circumstarrces, 
which greatly tended to the removal of misunder- 
standings, and to the insuring of permanent 
peace between the two nations. Nothing could 
appear more ill-timed than the differences which 
had just taken place between himself and the 
British Parliament. He seemed to be extremely 
chagrined; and not less mortified and disap- 
pointed were many enlightened members of the 
community under his care, of both parties. I 
believed it right to devote several hours to the 
object of laying before him, in writing, the 
reasons why | thought he ought to refrain from 
giving up his government. 


To the Earl of Durham. 
Quebec, 9th mo. 30th, 1838. 

Secluded as I am from the politics of the 
world, and engaged in this country on a simple 
religious errand, I cannot with a safe conscience 
quit this city, (which I expect to do to-night,) 
without throwing before thee a few considerations 
on the point which so closely occupies the public 
mind here at the present time. 

Iam strongly convinced that thy retirement 
from these provinces is likely to be productive of 
two results—the prevention of great good, and 
the infliction of greater evil. 

From the conversation which has passed be- 
tween us, I conclude that the improvement of 
the prisons, the building of hospitals, the sup- 
pression of vice by a good police, and the gen- 
eral education of the people, are all of them 
objects which occupy thy attention ; and to these 
must be added the far larger points of the soften- 
ing down of dangerous asperities in the colony, 
and the strengthening of good feeling between our 
country and the United States of America, ser- 
vices in which thou hast been already so success- 
ful. 

With regard to the infliction of evil, the giv- 
ing up of thy government appears to me to have 
a strong tendency to the renewal of discord, and 
possibly of open hostilities; and who shall say 
that in the back ground may not lie one of the 
worst political calamities which could befall the 
civilized world, war between Great Britain and 





tious feeling, impressed with a lively sense of a | the United States of America ? 


superintending providence, and full of good 
designs forthe intellectual and civil improvement 
of the people under his care. His government 
was steady, calm and peaceable; and, as I have 





Wilt thou kindly excuse my freedom, when I 
remark that no personal considerations, or views 
of etiquette, however fortified they may be by 
custom, seem to be sufficient to justify a course 
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which may probably lead to such results? I 

know that thou wilt feel that downright duty 

alone can justify it. 
. * . * 

Iam quite sure that the question of moral 
responsibility in this great affair, must press with 
vast weight on thy highly conscientious mind, 
and I trust I do not exceed the bounds of pro- 
priety, when I venture to suggest the inquiry, 
whether, notwithstanding all provocation, the 
responsibility of his secession, and of its proba- 
ble consequences, must not be still regarded as 
resting mainly on the Governor General himself? 
May the Almighty be pleased to guide thee to 
ah a final decision in the present emergency, 


| aswill best promote thy own peace of mind, and 
| the welfare of these provinces ! 


Heartily do I 
unite in the desire, that an even-handed, blood- 
less, and efficacious government, may not give 
place to a merely military rule, and to its various 
distressing consequences. 
With great respect and regard, 
I am thy sincere friend, 
J. J. Gurney. 
In reply, the Earl of Durham wrote : 
Government House, Monday, Oct. ist, 1838. 

Dear Srr,—Accept my warmest thanks for your 
kind letter. I can well appreciate the excellent 
motives which dictated it. Rest assured that if 
I saw within my reach any means here of doing 
good, no personal feelings would induce me to 
quit this country. But, I am sure that the 
place where alone evil can be prevented and good 
effected, is the British Parliament. 

In Canada, all civil authority is nullified; and 
I cannot reconcile it to my conscience to govern 
by military power alone. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
DURHAM. 

Lord Durham, as is well known, retired from 
the government of Canada, and returned to Eng- 
land. Subsequent events confirmed Joseph 
John Gurney in his views as to this step. “I 
thought I perceived many evidences,” he writes, 
in allusion to it, at a later period, “ that the pub- 
lication of his manly and able report was pre- 
mature.” 

From Quebec he now proceeded up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal, with the view of obtain- 
ing a convenient passage to Farnham, one of the 
eastern townships of Lower Canada, where he 
had been informed that the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends in that district was about to be held. 
On his arrival at Montreal, however, he found 
that the meeting in question was to assemble at 
Ferrisburg, in the State of Vermont. 

“There was no time to be lost,’”’ he writes, 
“and at an hour’s notice we were again on our 
journey. We arrived at Burlington, in Ver- 
mont, at nine o’clock in the evening. The next 
morning we drove sixteen miles to Ferrisburg, 
attended the Monthly Meeting, and were after- 





wards entertained at the dwelling of two aged 
Friends of a very primitive character, the father 
and mother of many sons and daughters. We 
spent two more days in attending some other 
meetings in the neighborhood, and, at the close 
of the week, returned to Burlington. 

“ This city is the seat of the State University. 
Here we spent the first day of the week much to 
our satisfaction. Several Friends from the country 
joined us in our quiet morning worship at the 
hotel. In the afternoon a public meeting was 
held at a neighboring manufacturing village by 
the falls of the Winooski; and in the evening 
a much larger one in the Methodist meeting 
house in Burlington. We drank tea with Dr. 
Wheeler, the president of the college, who has 
travelled much in Europe, and is remarkably 
well informed. Professor Marsh, the teacher of 
Moral Philosophy, was also of the company, and 
spoke in high terms of our late friend Jonathan 
Dymond’s book on Ethics, which I was glad to 
find in great repute in the seminaries in America. 
The Americans are not suited by Paley’s notions 
of expediency.” * ° ° 

Being still desirous of seeing the Friends in 
the eastern townships of Lower Canada, Joseph 
John Gurney again directed his course North- 
wards. 

St. John’s, 10th mo. 11th. Our visit to Farn- 
ham yesterday was remarkably favored and satis- 
factory, and seemed to afford ample repayment 
for the exertion of getting there. We were cor- 
dially received by the very interesting commu- 
nity of Friends ; the meeting was largely attended 
by them and their neighbors, and was a time of 
much solemnity. After the meeting, Henry 
Miles introduced the subject of an address to 
Lord Durham, which was very cordially agreed 
to and generally signed. In the afternoon, I 
held another meeting with Friends, in which I 
had to encourage them warmly, in the faithful 
maintenance of their testimonies and religious 
standing; which may probably be put to the 
proof. I sat down yesterday morning with many 
Friends, in order to discuss the difficulties to 
which they are exposed, from the disturbed state 
of the province. The meeting was satisfactory. 
We then proceeded about twenty miles to Bed- 
ford, where we held an excellent public meeting. 

Joseph John Gurney now proceeded by a 
somewhat rapid course to Baltimore. 

10th mo. 15th. The meeting yesterday morn- 
ing, at Montreal, was greatly to my relief. In 
the afternoon, we were occupied by an affecting 
visit to the wretched prison; an interview with 
thirty-three good-looking soldiers, sentenced to 
transportation for desertion, was to our satisfac- 
tion. Then a visit to Thaddeus Osgood’s Bethel 
for seamen and first-day school, where a solemn 
little meeting was also held ; and in the evenin 
a very favored meeting in the Congregationa 
house ; so that I trust a blessing rested on the 
day. Iam now on my way again up the Lake 
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( that amplain, , with « a view of hol ling meetings at | dear child, as if how 1 wast in thy father’ ors pres- 
Peru, and afterwards proceeding towards Balti- ence. Remember that the eye of the God and 
more Yearly Meeting. It isa rainy and gloomy | Father whom he desires to serve is always upon 
day, but Iam favored with a degree of tran-| thee. Dwell very low before the Lord; shun 
quillity, in committing myself and my concerns | self-complacency as thou wouldst a serpent. 
to the Lord, who knows that it is my desire, | Indeed, my darling, my feelings are not secta- 
weak and unworthy though I be, not to run | rian, but I| do see, that the quiet self-denying 
counter to the gracious intimations of his blessed | path, which I wish thee to continue to walk in, 
will. O Lord, cast me not away from thy pres- | 1s a safe one forthe immortal soul. It isa path, 
ence, I beseech thee, and take not thy Holy ‘that I am myself constrained to walk in, by 
Spirit from me. Let me be clear of the blood principles of the highest and most compre +hen- 
of all men; “ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, | sive nature; and, whilst I yield myself up to 
Q Lord, thou God of my salvation; and my | these principles, my heart glows with love to- 
tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.” | wards the whole ¢ ‘hurch of Christ, and the whole 

11th mo. 11th. The Yearly Meeting of Bal-| family of man. I know it is a humbling thing 
timore began and progressed favorably. We had | to be a plain Friend, but I wish thee to bear this 
an excellent time over the state of the Society; | humiliation. The Lord will reward thee for it. 
and, on the whole, though the body was small, | “Be faithful unto death, and a crown of life 
—not larger than many Monthly Meetings,—! shall be given thee.” 


there was much of the weight of a Ye arly Meeting To be continued. 

in it. The meeting for worship on fifth day was | —e 

. good one; and the conclusion, on sixth day | Notice of Asreait Havuanton, of Ferns, Eng- 

morning, very solemn. John Meader held a land, who died 6mo. 18th, 1854, aged 50 

good meeting one evening with the colored | years. 

people; and I had to instruct some large circles In recording the death of this dear Friend, 

of the young ; a service in which I was graciously | we believe it right not to omit briefly relating 

helped. wt experience of the love and mercy of her 
After attending the Yearly Meeting at Balti-| Heavenly Father during her illness, which com- 

more, Joseph John Gurn y was closely engaged | menced ‘in Twelfth month, with what was 


for several weeks, in various religious services, | thought to be a severe cold; but when medical 
in Maryland and the adjacent parts of Virginia | advice was taken, it was pronounced by the 
nd Pennsylvania. He then returned to New physicians to be disease of the heart. She was 
wk; and, with the concurrence of Friends | informed of this, and for some time underwent 
‘re, entered upon a visit to the families of} much conflict of spirit in the view of her own 
Vriends in that city and its neighborhood, in| unworthiness and short-c mings; but seeking 
which he was diligently occupied to the conclu- | earnestly for divine help and forgiveness, she 
n of the year was favored to receive it. To a friend, who was 
ae Ree with her a month before her decease, she said, 
To his daughter. |<< bave not glorified Him when in health as | 

lave not gioriie Im when in heaith a 
New York, 12th mo. 11th, 1838. | ought to have done; may | be permitted to do 
My DEAREST ANNA,—I have a mind to write | so in my death.” Her desire was mercifully 
thee a few private lines, being much drawn forth | granted, being for the last four weeks of her life 
n ardent paternal love towards thee, and feeling | mostly engaged, when awake, in thanksgiving, 
the lengthening chain that s« parates us not very | prayer and praise ; and her prospects from this 
sy to my natural mind. But let us be of| time seemed unclouded, saying to the same 
good cheer; the time of absence is gradually | friend, “ It seems as if the enemy was not per- 
lessening, and if we each keep to our line of | mitted to buffet me; when awaking from even 


duty in the tenderness, meekness, and patience | an uneasy sleep, some comforting portion of 


of Christ, we shall, I reverently hope and be-| Scripture, or a sweet hymn, comes into my mind, 
lieve, be perm itted, in due season, to meet again | and no unpleasant thought.’ She often prayed 
in peace and JOY- I feel an anxious solicitude, that | for patie nee to bear all the Lord saw meet to lay 
\othing may move thee from the quiet, unobtru- | upon her ; and desired her children and attend- 
» path of consistent Friendliness. I believe | ants to tell her of it, if she said a murmuring or 
thy principles im these matters are fixed and set- impatient word ; ad ting, ‘The Lord hath dealt 
tled; but I like to give thee a word of encour- | ve ry gently with me, not laying more on me 
cement to persevere. I own I am sometimes | than I am enabled to bear.” On awaking from 
fearfullest thy association with some who are a quiet sleep, = ‘Tt seemed as if I had 
pursuing a less restricted course, should in the| been in Heaven, O! happy, happy! I have a 
least rub off the tender bloom of retiring piety; | | hope that, ag ‘the love and mercy of my 
that piety which leads thee at times to sit alone | dear Redeemer, I shall be acce pted, QO! peace, 
ud keep silence, bearing the yoke up’ + a xe ; | sweet peace !”’ She suffered much from extreme 
yea , *to put thy mouth in the dust, if so be, | weakness, at times ; but said, “ What is it when 
may be hope.” Be very acuiahes my compared with the sufferings of our dear 
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Saviour?’ At one time, she impressive ly ail 
‘“ | know that my Redeemer liveth, and bec ‘ause | 
he liveth, I live also.” At anothertime: “I I 

| 


hope, as long as I am able to articulate, it is no 
harm to say a word in glorifying the Lord Al- 
mighty ; rather let the cord that binds me here 
be broken, than that I should dishonor thy name, 
rr: great Being. ” She took leave of her chil- 
lren, saying she would bid them farewell, as she 
Nn might not be able to speak after a while: “ Fare- 
well in the Lord, dear children; I hope he will | 
be with you, but that all depends on yourselves 
as you desire to follow Him and walk in His | 
paths. [ hope you will always be careful to re- | 
lieve the wants of the poor and distressed, espe- | 
cially the sick; I can feel for them; they are | 
often in want of little comforts.”’ She gave and 
wrote little messages of love and counsel to the 
members of her own family and others; and } 
having resigned her dear husband and children | 
to the care of her Heavenly Father, her mind | 
became exercised on behalf of the Society ; and, 
to the friend before-mentioned, she said one 
morning, ** | have been much concerned all last | 
night re spec ting the members of our Socik ty 5 I 
know what a poor unworthy creature | am, but 
it seems laid upon me to leave a few lines of 
— tothem.”’ She was then unable to write, 
but dictated the address subj joined : 


“ Ferns, Sircth month 1st, 1854. 


‘« Being favored to be released from all earthly 
care, my mind has been very solemnly and un- | 
expectedly impre ssed for the welfare of our re- 
ligious Society wherever scattered, fearing many 
of its members spe nd too much of their time and 
thoughts in trying how they may add hundreds 
to hundreds, field to field, and house to house ; | 
which, while some have coveted after, they have 
pierced themselves through with many sorrows. 
We are tenderly invited to seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and are assured, 
if we do that, all things necessary will be added. | 

“7 have felt a tender concern for the precious 
children, members of our Society, considering 
what great care is taken of their persons, which 
freque vntly has the effect of drawing their minds 
from hu nility ; the humble the Lord teacheth 
of His ways. T ‘desive for our dear young friends 
that they may endeavor to live in the fear of the 
Lord, attend meetings as much as is in their power, 
and, while there, reverently seek for divine help, 
that they may be profitable opportunities to 
them ; that the y diligently read the Holy Serip- 
tures, ‘ which are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Christ Jesus.’ 
[ desire that they may read the writings of early 
Friends, who freely gave up their lives, in loath- 
some prisons, in support of our testimonies, 
which have been upheld by their faithful follow- 
ers for more than two hundred years, but are too | 
lightly valued by many of our members of the | 
present day q 


| the astronomer, mar 
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‘¢ These lines have been penne 1 during a time 
| oe extreme weakness, at the desire of one who 
feels herself as a brand plucked from the bur ry 
ing, but who is comforted by the Saviour’ 
gracious assurance, that there is joy in Saeco 
over the sinner that repenteth. 

In much love to all, farewell, dear friends ; 
sincerely desiring your growth in that which i; 
truly good, Lam your affectionate frie nd, 

ApicaAiL Hat GHTON.” 

She was granted a gentle and easy dismissal 


, | from the tenement of clay ; and we reverently 


believe her prepared and purified spirit was 
permitted to enter into the joy of her Lord.— 
Annual Monitor. 
For Friends’ Review. 
AN EVENING IN AN ASTRONOMICAL OBSERYA- 
TORY. 
(Continued from page 459.) 

The starry heavens are now before us, wit! 
their multitude of glittering gems. Turn wher 
we may, they pour down upon the sight mild 
beams of radiance and beauty. From “the bril- 
liant violet of Sirius, down to the little twinkling 
star of the sixth maenitude, between which ex- 
tremes are comprised all the stars visible with- 
out the aid of instruments, each is, to the eve of 
ked by its own peculia rity 


| of color, brightness, or position, and to him the: 


soon become familiar. 

Let us turn-our telescope to one of these, for 
instance, Rigel in the knee of Orion, or Alamak 
in Andromeda. In either case, a bright and 
beautiful star is seen, attended by another, faint 
and tiny, and entirely different in color. In the 
latter case the prine ipal star is orange, and its 
companion ash color, while in the former the 
bright one is almost white, with an attendant of 
adelicate green. Yet these are random selec- 
tions among thousands in the heavens, invisible, 
in nearly every instance, to the eye, as binary 
stars, but opening up their individuality under 
the power of the telescope. There can be little 
doubt that, in very many instances of apparent 
proximity of two or more stars, there is no phy- 
sical connection between them, the nearness 
being simply the result of a similarity, amount- 
ing in some instances almost to coincidence, of 
direction. But in the majority of those which 
the telescope reveals as consisting of more than 
a single individual, investigations have shown 
an obedience to the same dynamic laws whicl 
govern the movements of the solar system, and 
which were suggested to the mind of Newton 
by the fall of an apple from the parent tree. The 
first astronomer who entered this rich field of 
discovery was Sir Wm. Herschel, who observed 
and recorded the places and relative position of 
several hundred binary systems, and after his 
death the mantle descended to his illustrious 
son, by whom, with aid from other astronomers, 
the number of those systems was angmented to 
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several thousands. The stars composing these 
have a revolution, not about each other, but 
about their common centre; and the time re- 
quired for the completion thereof, varies from a 
few years in some, to a period in others extend- 
ing to hundreds, and perhaps even thousands of 
years. 

That natural girdle of the heavens known as 
the milky way, affords by far the richest field 
for stellar observations. If, with the unassisted 
eye, we glance, upon a clear evening, over the 
concave vault of the heavens, we observe an ir- 
regularity in the distribution of the stars. Some 
portions are almost destitute of principal stars, 
while others again, as around Orion for example, 
are thickly studded with some of the most bril- 
liant and beautiful. If our attention be directed 
to this feature of the heavens, we shall find the 
portions most densely crowded with stars form a 
great band around the heavens, not in a north and 
south, neither in an east and west direction, but 
intermediate, somewhat, between them. And it 
is in the middle, almost, of this band of crowded 
stars, that we can trace this great nebulous 
girdle, familiarly known to every one as the 
milky way. 

In this, when viewed with the telescope, may 
be discerned, clustered together “like glittering 
gold dust,” on the dark back-ground of the 
general heavens, myriads of little stars, singly 
invisible to the eye, but so numerous as collec- 
tively to send down to us their delicate milky 
light. 
penetrate them, and then, in addition to scat- 
tered hundreds of tiny objects rendered distinctly 
visible, there still remains behind, the same 
nebulous radiance as observed by the naked eye. | 
It is impossible for any description of this part 
of the heavens, to convey an adequate idea of | 
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In other portions the instrument fails to | 
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twentieth of the moon’s disc, reaches the eye 
through a powerful magnifier only as a feeble 
nebulous gleam! And this is but one of the 
many similar island universes scattered through 
the immensity of heaven. In the constellation 
known as Coma Berenices, now just above the 
eastern horizon, is another, resembling in many 
points, though less distinctly, the one we have 
referred to. 

Besides these dense clusters, which seem in- 
deed to constitute independent stellar universes 
of themselves, there are other patches in the sky 
where all are made distinct and individually 
visible. Such an one is that in the Sword-Han- 
dle of Perseus, an object just visible without the 
instrument on a dark clear night, as a nebulous 
haze, but when viewed through the telescope, 
presenting a richness of brilliancy and colored 
tints, reminding one of a collection of sparkling 
jewelry. This is rendered more beautiful by the 
striking contrast of the brilliant gem-like stars, 
with the intensely black back-ground upon which 
they appear. 

A class of objects which has attracted, in all 
ages, the most profound attention of astronomers, 
is that known as the nebula. We find in many 
parts of the heavens hazy looking points of light, 
similar in appearance to some of those already 
described. But while the former, under the 
influence of very high magnifiers, have displayed 
beyond a doubt their constitution, by separating 
into individual, though minute stars, the latter, 
seem obstinately to resist all efforts at resolva- 
bility. It was therefore thought by many of the 
most eminent astronomers, that there were in the 
heavens masses of uncondensed nebulous matter, 
| which were undergoing, in all its various stages, 
| the process of formation into stars. The nebu- 
lar theory was seized upon by some anxious to 


the sublimity of the spectacle opened by the | discover a cause for the creation as it is, with- 


telescope. Turn the instrument where we may, 


«* The opening skies pour down 
Upon our gaze, thick showers of sparkling fire ; 
Stars crowded, thronged, in regions so remote, 
That their swi't beams, the swiftest things that be, 
Have travelled centuries in their flight to earth.” 


Two or three degrees north-west of the star 
called « Pegasi, now far down in the western 
heavens, is a hazy-looking spot, so faint, the un- 
assisted eye fails to make out whether it isa 
nebula or a star. We turn our instrument upon 
it, and with the moderate power with which we 
have viewed the other objects, it presents much 
the same, though a more brilliant appearance, 
not unlike the shining of acandle through horn. 
We replace our eye-piece by a much higher 
one, and waiting a moment for the eye to accom- 
modate itself, a most gorgeous spectacle is un- 
folded to our view. All around its edges are 
thickly crowded stars, running up more and more 
densely, to a bright centre, in which all indi- 
viduality is lost ; and the combined light of thou- 
sands, embraced within an area not equal to one- 


out the interposition of Deity, to explain all the 
varied phenomena of movement and position, 
upon laws originating and terminating within 
themselves. 

One of the most remarkable objects of this 
nebular class is that in Orion’s Sword; and it 
was from the fact that no telescope, previous to 
the erection of Lord Rosse’s gigantic tube, had 
succeeded in resolving it into stars, that the ad- 
vocates of the theory alleged that there was 
a confirmation of their assertions, and pointed to 
Orion’s nebula as demonstrating the existence 
of matter in an uncondensed, nebulous form. 
But when the mighty tube of Rosse was directed 
to the spot in question, wonderful to tell! not a 
single particle of its nebulous character remained. 
It was entirely resolved into myriads of tiny 
stars, and the astronomer saw through into the 
blackness of the outer space. 

When we regard these mighty masses as con- 
nected by physical ties, revolving perhaps around 
some distant centre, all in obedience to the laws 
of gravitation upheld by Infinite wisdom and 
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intelligence, the mind shrinks from the contem- 
plation of the theme. 

The multitude of individuals of which they 
consist ; the apparent disregard of complication, 
in their heaping together, not merely world upon 
world, and system upon system, but construc- 
tion upon construction, leave us in wonder and 
amazement at the evidence they afford of Infi- 
nite power, combined with the most unfathoma- 
ble design. 

(To be continued.) 





PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND. 

We have received the twenty-second Annual 
Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind, to which is appended a letter of Dr. 
Dunglison’s, on some of the institutions for the 
blind in Europe. Our institution contains one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils, including 
those employed in the work departmeut—being 
a larger number than at any former period. 
About thirty of these contribute mainly to their 
own support by their industrious earnings. 
Others, graduates of the institution, are engaged 
as assistant teachers. The year 1854 is memorable 
in the history of the institution, for the loss by 
death of two members of the Board of Managers, 
Dr. Robt. M. Patterson and Jacob G. Morris. 
The latter perished in the Arctic. 

There are still many counties in the State 
which have no blind children in the institution. 
This is owing chiefly to the difficulty of inducing 
parents to part with them, and the great 
ignorance that prevails, in the less settled portions 
of the State, of the advantages and even ex- 
istence of such an institution. The course of 
instruction is liberal, and, as we gather from 
Dr. Dunglison’s letter, much more extended in 
its range and character than that pursued in 
similar schools in Europe. 

Notwithstanding the admissions of pupils have 
considerably exceeded the number provided for 
by the State Appropriation, no worthy applicant 
has ever been denied. All indigent blind 
persons of sound mind have been received, and 
are daily engaged receiving instruction, or in 
acquiring some useful handicraft. The great 
design of the institution is to prepare the blind 
to be not only intelligent citizens, but capable 
of self-support. A large number acquire useful 
trades, such as brush and broom making, carpet 
and door mat weaving, &c., in which employment 
is given by the institution to some thirty blind 
persons, to such extent as the sales will warrant. 
The value of this department will be noticed 
particularly in the fact, that many industrious 
and worthy blind persons thus employed, would 
be otherwise absolutely dependent upon the 
public, or the charity of friends, living idle and 
miserable lives. 

The States of New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land provide for their blind in the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 








The amount of work done by the pupils and 
workmen during the past year, was valued at 
$8,368 ; the sales $7,641. The workshop paid 
all its expenses, with a balance of $908 profit, 
which is considered a prosperous condition of 
this department. 

The “‘ Home for the Industrious Blind ” is a 
part of the organized plan of this institution, 
and is designed particularly for the employment 
of its graduates, male and female, who, after 
finishing their education, have no homes nor 
friends to return to. An appeal is made to the 
benevolent to remember this “ home,”’ in their 
provisions for charitable institutions. And 
surely there can be no form of benevolence 
more commendable than that which, by pro- 
viding a small sum annually, enables a blind 
person, otherwise helpless, to support himself. 
—N. American. 





JAMAICA. 

A despatch from Governor Sir H. Barkly to 
the Duke of Newcastle details the results of a 
tour made by his Excellency through a consider- 
able portion of the island. Sir Henry Barkly 
states that the general impressions made on his 
mind by this tour were, on the whole, of a more 
encouraging nature than he had, from the gloomy 
accounts given by all parties, ventured to anti- 
cipate; and that he certainly returned to his 
residence with a higher opinion of the capabili- 
ties of the island and a more hopeful estimate of 
its social position than when he started. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of this School will com- 
mence on Second day, the 7th of Fifth month 
next. The pupils will be conveyed by railroad 
to West Chester, where conveyances will be in 
waiting to take them and their baggage to the 
School, on the arrival of the morning and after- 
noon cars, on Second day, the 7th, and Third day, 
the 8th of Fifth month. The cars leave the depot, 
south side of Market street, above Eighteenth, 
(formerly Schuylkill Fifth street,) at 74 o’clock, 
A.M., and 4 o’clock, P.M. The agent of the 
School will be at the railroad depot on Second and 
Third day afternoons, and will furnish pupils with 
tickets, and accompany them to West Chester. 
Those who go by the morning train will be fur- 
nished with tickets by a person in attendance. 
To those who procure tickets as directed, the fare 
from Philadelphia to the School, including bag- 
gage, will be one dollar, which will be charged 
to the scholar at the School. All baggage should 
be distinctly marked West-town, and with the 
name of the owner, and should be sent directly to 
the railroad depot. Applications for admission 
must be made to Joseph Snowuon, Superintendent 
at the School, or Joseph Scattergood, Treasurer, 
No. 84 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

The West-town office is at Friends’ Book store, 
No. 84 Arch St., where all small packages for the 

upils left before 12 o’clock on Seventh om will 
ie forwarded. All letters forthe pupils and others 
at the School, should be sent by mail, directed to 
West-town Boarding School, West Chester P. O., 
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Chester Co., Pa. Postage should be prepaid, and 
packages should be distinctly marked and put up 
in a secure manner, so that their contents will not 
be liable to be lost by handling. The stage will 
leave West Chester during the Summer Session, 
for the School, on Second, Fourth and Seventh 
days, on the arrival of the afternoon curs from the 
city, and from the School to West Chester on the 
same days, to meet the afternoon cars to Phila- 
delphia. The fare for each passenger to and 
from West Chester by the stage, will be 25 cts. 
When special conveyances at other times are pro- 
vided at the School, an extra charge will be made. 
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Our readers are presented this week with a 


copious extract from the report of a committee 


a prohibitory liquor law, to which a respectful 
attention is invited. It may be justly regarded 
as an appalling circumstance, that so large a sum 
as 187,000 dollars should be poured into the 
treasury of the State as the purchase of license 
to sell intoxicating liquors, of which $142,000 
This 


large amount, we observe, is not the price of the 


are contributed by Philadelphia alone. 


liquor disseminated among us, through the in- | 


strumentality of taverns, groggeries, &e., nor yet 
the profit deduced from the sale of those liquors, 


but merely that modicum of the profit which 


the dealers are willing to spare in return for per- | 


mission to scatter their moral and physical poi- 
son broadcast over the land. 

During the winter which has hardly yet passed 
away, the liberality of our citizens has been 
heavily taxed, in addition to the usual contribu- 
tions, for the relief of pauperism; and certainly 
the promptitude with which the wants of the 
destitute classes were attended to, is highly 
creditable to their bi unty. 


| 


era 


ble portion of this distress arose from great 


numbers of the laboring classes being thrown | 


out of employment, yet it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether objects would have been found 
for many of these liberal donations, if intoxi- 
cating beverages could have been totally ex- 
cluded from the city and its neighborhood. 

The writer of this article has no wish to dis- 
courage, in any degree, the utmost liberality in 
provi ling for the wants of the suff ring and the 
destitute ; but he would respectfully solicit at- 
tention to the most effectual mode of rendering 


+} lei} 
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rovision available—the up of the 
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ot the Senate of Pennsylvania, on the subject of | 









source from which a large part of the penury 
and crime existing among us unquestionably 
flows. 

It is an expressive and instructive circum- 
stance, that in the recent report of the Inspec- 
tors of the Eastern Penitentiary of this State, 
they inform us that of 124 convicts admitted 
during the past year, only one was a total ab- 
stainer; all, with this solitary exception, were 
moderate or intemperate drinkers. 


Before our next week’s number reaches our 
subscribers, some of our distant will 
no doubt be preparing to leave their habitations 
for the purpose of attending the approaching 
Yearly Meeting to be held in this city. 


members 


At all times and under all circumstances, the 


| prospect of such an assemblage must awaken 


serious reflections in the mind of every Friend, 
who is duly concerned for the maintenance of 


those precious testimonies, which it has been the 


privilege, as well as the duty, of our Society to 


| support. And probably there has never been a 





Though no incon- | 


| time, since the name of Quakers was stamped on 
| the rising community, of which George Fox is 
usually regarded as the founder, when it was more 
| necessary than in our day, to recur to first prin- 
ciples, and to cultivate those feelings of humility, 


and of regard for the judgment as well as for the 


weakness of others, which a just sense of the infir- 
niities of ourcommon nature never fails to inspire. 
| In the management of this periodical, and in 
| his efforts to accomplish the objects of its estab- 
|lishment, among which the diffusion of correct 
‘and reliable information relative to the proceed- 
ings of our religious assemblies was one, it has 
| frequently become the painful task of the Editor 
to bring into view unmistakeable evidence of a 
of 


action which ought to distinguish, and which 


want of the unity of feeling and concert 


usually do distinguish brethren who belong ‘to 
\the same household of faith, and who are labor- 


| ing to promote a common cause. 





The expressive 
| declaration of our blessed Saviour to his disciples, 
|that Satan had desired to have them that h: 
| might sift them as wheat, appears not inappli- 
| cable to our Society in the present day; but th: 
| exhortation addressed to Peter, for whom th 
| prayer of the Master had been poured forth, that 
| his faith might not fail, remains to be equally 
applicable, ‘ When thou art conve rted, stre nethe n 


lthy brethren.” This preliminary, as a pre para- 
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tion for the exercise of the stre agihnions power, 
is doubtless as requisite to be experienced in the 
present day, by those who are engaged in the 
advancement of the cause of truth on earth, as 
it was by the ardent and zealous disciple to whom 
the admonition was addressed. 

In looking toward the approaching Yearly 
Meeting, we may readily conceive that ample 
room will be found for the exercise of patience 


and mutual condescension; and it is devoutly to 


be hoped that the readers of Friends’ Review 
may not be the last to cultivate and to manifest 
a spirit of conciliation. 

Diep, on the 19th of last month, at Hector, New 
York, Rura WixttaMs, (relict of the late Obadiah 
Williams.) aged 81 years, a member of Hector 
Monthly Meeting. — 

This dear friend lived a long life of usefulness, 
the latter part in much weakness. In remembering 
her great purity of character we are comforted, 
for, ‘* Blessed gre t the dead which die in the Lord: 
yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.’ 

—, inthis city, onthe 10th ult., afterashort ill- 
ness, Puitrp Garrett, son of William and Eliza- 
beth Biddle, a member of the Western Monthly 
Meeting, in the 16th year of his age. 

——, at his residence in this city, on the even- 
ing of the 24th ult., Watson Jenks, in the 61st year 
of his age; a member of the Western District 
Monthly meeting. 

Although his health had been impaired for some 
time, little apprehension of a serious result was 
felt tilla few weeks before his death, but when 
sud lenly prostrated on a bed of sickness, the com- 
posed frame of mind in which, without a murmur, 
he was enabled to await the approach of death, 
and the entire resignation wrought in him to leave 
all his strong earthly ties, afford his bereaved 
family the consoling hope, that he was washed, 
sanctified and justified inthe name of the Lord 
Jesus, and | by the Spirit of our God. 

—-, On the 13th ult., in the 28h year of his 
age, Exinv, son of Benjamin and Mary White, 
a member of White Lick Monthly Meeting, Mor- 
gan county, Indiana. 

He was favored to bear his affliction with great 
patience and resignation, was frequenily engaged 
in prayer, and his end was evidently peaceful. 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The Summer Term will open on Fourth day, 
the 9th of Fifth month next. 

The managers have made arrangements to open, 
under the direction of a Friend of much experi- 
ence as a teacher, and who is believed to be fully 
competent for the station, an Academical Depart- 
ment, in which stadents who are not prepared for 
either of the regular classes will be carefully in- 
structed in all the preparatory studies, except the 
elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
will be taught as heretofore by the teacher in the 
Classical - ‘partment. Students in the Acade- 
mical Department will enjoy all the privileges of 
those in the regular classes, and the stadies will 
be carefully arranged to meet their wants. 


| but that any amount of 
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Applications for admission into the institution 
should be made to the Superintendent, JonaTHan 
Ricnarps, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa 
or, if more convenient, may be registered with 
Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, No. 
Market street, Philada. The age of the applic a 
his previous studies, and whether or not he is a 
member of the Soc riety of Friends, should be 
clearly stated. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with the terms, and the rules for the government 
of the students, will be forwarded on application 
to either of the above named. 

2d mo., 1855. 


The Second Annual Report of the Directors 
of the ] ennsylvania Training School for Idiotic 
and Feeble-minded Children, a copy of which has 
been recently placed in the Editor’s hands, con- 
tains some information which it is thought may 
interest the readers of the Review. 

The Principal of the Institution states, that 
there were nine pupils in the school at the 
beginning of 1854, and that sixteen were admitted 
and five discharged during the year, leaving 
twenty remaining at the date of the report. We 
append some extracts from the Principal’s re- 
port, showing the character of some of the cases 
treated, and the improvement which has resulted 
from even a short period of patient and judicious 
labor. It may be well, however, to introduce 
here the Principal's caution, not to mistake the 
beginning of the work for its completion. Two 
or three years, in his opinion, is the shortest 
time in which any permanent good can be effected, 
in the treatment of a case of this kind; and 
when the apparently hopeless condition of many 
idiotic children is considered, the wonder is not 
that so long a time is required to raise them to 
an equality with even a low grade of humanity, 
effort should succeed in 
raising them at all. The operations of the 
school have been carried on during the past 
two hired houses Germantown, 


year in near 


within the limits of the consolidated city of 
Philadelphia. It is the earnest wish of the 
Directors, to provide grounds and buildings for 
the permanent establishment of the school on 
an enlarged basis, and for this purpose, as well 
as for the support of the ordinary operations of 
the attention of the 


benevolent to this deserving charity. 


the institution, they ask 
The following are extracts from the report of 
the Principal, James B. Richards: 
“Of the sixteen admitted during the year, one 
so distrusted her own powers, that she would 
not step over a door-sill, or even the smallest 
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thing which lay in her path, though she had 
the control of ‘all her voluntary muscles ; two 
were able to walk but afew steps at a time; 
nine preferred to use their hands in eating, 
having never been accustomed to use a fork or 
spoon ; seven could dress or undress themselves 
but in part, while four in that respect, were as 
helpless as infants ; ten had little or no idea of 
cleanliness; four could use but two or three 
words, and six had never spoken. All masticated 
their food very imperfectly ; one had never been 
fed with anything but pap, lest she might be 
choked—she would sooner starve than help 
herself to food when placed before her, or even 
put into her hand. 

The results obtained during the past year, 
have been abundantly satisfactory. 

Of those who have been with us a few months, 
we have had only time to ascertain the peculiari- 
ties of their condition, and commence a course 
of treatment adapted to their various wants and 
capacities. 








Of the two who, [when received, walked but | 


very little, one walks two or three miles and the 
other half a mile without fatigue. Those who 
were accustomed to eat with their hands, now 
prefer to use a fork or spoon, and I much doubt 
whether many families of children, in whatever 
walk of life, demean themselves with greater 
propriety than ours, when at table. The four 
who used but few words in talking, are now able 
to ask and answer questions with a good degree 
of facility. Of those who were dumb at the 
time of their entrance, the three who have been 
with us more than six months are using some 
words quite freely ; while the remaining three 
are taking some initiatory steps, by learning to 
place their lips and tongue in different positions 
as directed, and to explode the vowels. 

Our first class in reading consists of four 
boysand three girls. I do not think it an ex- 
travagant remark, when I say, thatthis class will 
compare favorably with many in our District 
Schools, who have been studying longer than they. 

A little girl from Montgomery County, ad- 
mitted during the early part of last summer, 
was so timid when she first came to us, that she 
would crouch away when looked at, as though 
she had committed some dreadful offence. She 
preferred to be alone, and for a long time was so 
unhappy in her new home, that she grew quite 
thin. I took especial pains to speak kindly to 
her and pat and caress her ; but all to no apparent 
avail. One day, when my little daughter was 
brought into the school room by its nurse, Mary 
burst out into the most rapturous expressions of 
joy. She cried and laughed, jumping up and 
clapping and rubbing her hands in an extacy of 
delight. I called her to me; and as she stood 
beside that little infant, she was perfectly com- 
posed. From that moment, her whole life 
seemed to receive a new impulse—the sentiment 
of affection, which is always the first to be de- 
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veloped in every child, was making its impression 
upon this little imbecile girl’s mind, and laying 
the foundation of her future improvement, 
morally and intellectually. The problem, which 
had been for some months to me a mystery, 
now received this most simple yet beautiful 
solution at the hand of a babe. 

Mary is now doing well, learning to dress and 
undress herself, wash her face, comb her hair 
and attend to her personal wants. She does 
not now run out in the midst of a shower as she 
used to, and stand under the eaves, or sit down 
ina mud puddle as if it were her greatest en- 
joyment; but she is learning to be neat and 
orderly, and amuses herself in exercising and 
playing with the rest of the children. 

The little child of whom I have before spoken, 
as of feeble and delicate organization, is more 
fleshy, vigorous and active than when she came. 
At that time, she scarcely seemed to understand 
that she must close her lips and keep the food 
in her mouth when it had been once placed 
there, so that the person feeding her was obliged 
to introduce the food by small quantities, far 
into the interior of the mouth, to insure her 
swallowing it ; and to prevent her from choking, 
as great care was necessary, as in the feeding of 
an infant. 

Although she has been with us but a few 
weeks, she is learning to use her tongue in 
keeping her food in her mouth and eats bread 


without choking. She laughs louder, takes 
notice of what is going on around her; is much 


interested in the general exercises of the school, 
runs about from room to room, and is learning 
to come when bidden. The croup which troubled 
her very much when at home, we have not seen 
any symptom of, owing doubtless to our practice 
of cold bathing. 

Miss Holmes, my assistant, who has had the 
special charge of her, says that she is learning to 
take some notice when she is dressing or un- 
dressing her, and that she makes feeble attempts 
at putting her hands into her sleeves, and her 
feet into her shoes; neither of which she did 
till within a week or two. The instinct of self 
preservation is also being aroused ; for she will 
throw out her hands and take hold of anything 
that may come within her reach in order to 
save herself from a fall. Her progress must be 
slow, yet none the less sure. 

It should be remembered by those visiting 
the school, that we have not only mental, but 
physical imbecility and infirmity to contend 
against. I am aware that it must require in 
parents a good degree of confidence in our ability 
to meet the infantile wants of such extremely 
feeble organizations; yet we are glad to find 
that there are some who have the courage to 
bring their little ones and entrust them to our 
care, believing that more can be done for their 
advancement “and improvement, while under 
the guidance of some person who has made this 
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subject his special study, than all that has or will 
be done, while under their own immediate roof. 
Although the teacher may well understand 
the operations of a child’s mind, yet months will 
sometimes elapse, before any sufficient hold can 
be obtained to enable him to secure a healthy 
development. To illustrate this more fully, I 
will relate a case that came under my charge 
some years ago, of a little boy five years of age, 
who neither walked, crept nor even rolled over, 
when placed on the floor. He could not dis- 
tinguish his mother from a stranger. I found 
him lying in the most forlorn and apparently 
hopeless condition. He was soon after brought 
to the school, where I at first applied myself, to 
the task of ascertaining if possible whether he 
had any faculty which could be appealed to. 
The sentiment of affection was still dormant. I 
was obliged therefore to go yet further back. 
Having often noticed that an experienced 
nurse would endeavor to arrest the attention of | 
a new born infant, not by showing it some pretty 
toy, but by talking to it as if it were an intellige nt 
being, I took this for my guide; and preparing | 
myself for the task, laid upon the floor an hour | 
each day, reading aloud to this imbecile boy, as 
if he understood me perfectly. This practice 
was pursued for several weeks, till, one day i in- | 


stead of lying on the floor, I sat in a chair. In| 
a few moments, I saw by his making an effort to | 


move, that he had missed me. As soon as [| 
again placed myself by his side, he stopped | 
fretting and appeared tobe pleased. Here then, 

I had a “ fulcrum on which to rest my lever. 

At the next lesson, instead of reading aloud, IL 
read to myself. He noticed my silence, ond, 
slowly putting his hand to my mouth, attempted | 
to open my lips. Upon reading aloud again, he | 
expressed his pleasure bya smile. This prac- 
tice of reading and talking, was steadily per- 


severed in for anumber of weeks; during which | 


time, I was enabled to gain his confidence, 
little by little ; and during the four years which 
followed, he more than answered my highest 
expectations, becoming a marvel to his friends 








these unfortunates, found one too low for im- 
provement—and I have often seen cases that 
might have been materially improved had they 
been brought to us in season—while the distress 
of parents who have held their children back on 
account of their tender age, has often called 
forth our deepest sympathy. The age at which 
children should be admitted, can hardly be too 
early, indeed we would be glad to see half-a-score 
or more of infants in our nursery, while none 
should be admitted after twelve or fourteen 
years of age.”’ 

Extract from the report of the committee on “ Vice 
and Immorality”’ of the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania, tn relation to the manufacture and sale 
of spirituous liquors. 

There is, it is believed, no infringement of 
any constitutional provision by this bill, nor any 


needless] harsh provision, producing a re-action 
j ’ RP 


in the mind of the citizen well disposed to the 

cause of temperance, and inducing a willingness 
rather to submit to existing evils than see the 
power of the law put to a doubtful issue, with a 
public opinion revolting under a sense of harsh- 
ness and injustice, or a conviction of the viola- 
tion of constitutional provisions justly regarded 
as sacred. 

Against the adoption of a law prohibitory in 
its character, the committee do not consider the 
| vote of last October as decisive. There were 
‘three hundred and seventy-three thousand and 
| forty voters who took the trouble to attend the 
’ | polls to vote for Governor, of whom but three 
hundred and twenty-one thousand seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five cast their votes either way, 
upon the liquor question. There was but a 
majority of five thousand and thirty-nine votes 
against prohibition; while fifty-one thousand 
two hundred and sixty-five voters at the polls, 
refused to cast their votes for or against pro- 
hibition. Why? Obviously they were not 
against prohibition or they would have so voted. 
They were, generally, for prohibition, it may 
justly be inferred, as the committee think, but 


and those who had previously known him. At| hesitated from an apprehension that an affirmative 
the end of that time, he could read intelligently, | vote might sanction some extreme and harsh 


and walk about like other children. 

As he never yet had manifested an idea of a 
being higher than his teacher, I tried to give | 
him one concerning God, by telling him that 
God made the a »ples, peaches and pretty flowers ; 
that He made the sun, and that He gave us the | 
rain. I then asked him, what he ‘thought of | 
God? his reply was, ‘good God.’ I then 
asked, how he felt towards that ‘ good God ?’ 
his answer was as natural as it was beautiful, 
‘I should like to kiss Him.’ 

This case will also serve for encouragement to 
those parents, who may think their children 
altogether too hopeless to receive benefit from 
such an Institution. Let me assure them, that I 
never yet, during my whole intercourse with 


legislation, revolting to the sense of justice, or 
invasive of constitutional rights. Under this 
aspect of the subject, therefore, your committee 
is impressed with the belief that the basis of a 
| public opinion has been afforded and made 
known to the Legislature, fora law of a pro- 
hibitory character, but not for one extreme in 
its actions or penalties. The bill now presented 
to the consideration of the Senate, the committee 
recommend, as adjusted with a fairand reasonable 
regard to that public opinion, without the sup- 
port of which no law should be passed, or long 
continued on the statute book. 

The committee are not unmindful, that a large 
revenue to the State Treasury will be lost by 
the adoption of a prohibitory liquor law, the 
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Auditor 


General’s report showing an ° income 
last year, 


for tavern licenses, of one hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand six hundred and two 
dollars and fifteen cents, of which one hundred 
and forty-two thousand and ninety-three dollars 
and sixty-five cents came from Philadelphia. 
As large as this amount is, the committee eon- 
sider it no compensation for the 


intoxicating liquors ; and much less can it begin 
to are nsate the irreparable 


damage done 
therel ry t 


o the people in their health, morals and 


domestic hap pine ss, to say nothing of the peril | 


induced to their immortal welfare. 
unquestionably, be unsound 
raises revenue at so fearful 


That must, 
legislation that 
a cost; they cannot 
be faithful legislators who seek to fill the public 
treasury at the sacrifice of the constitutions, the 
happiness, the lives of their fellow beings; they 
eannot be true representatives of their local 
constituency, who pay a tribute to the State that 
costs that constituency many times the amount, 
pee uniarily, it 1 lost labor, in prison and 
house It 
investment for parents to toil to feed, clothe and 
educate their children to the period of manhood 
or for citizens to tax themselves to the extent 
of millions every year, to school their children, 
if the owners of groggeries and public bars may, 
at pleasure, mar the good work, and destroy the 
hopes of parents and of the republic, by destroy- 
ing the me - il, moral and physic al capabilities 
of the people, thus raised and trained at a great 
with ihe purpose of making them good 
citizens. If itis worth while making these 
heavy expenditures to make healthy, moral and 
intelligent citizens, it is worth some sacrifice, 
and, if need be, some expenditure, toavert great 
and seductive evils from them, and to preserve 
them healthy, moral and intelligent citizens. 
But the the subject does 
not stop with the consideration of the expenses 
of maintaining the victims of intemperance as 
paupers and criminals. There is lost to the pro- 
ductive industry and wealth of the community, 
the labor of those who produce the elements for 
and manufacture the liquor; the labor of those 
engaged in selling it; the labor of those who 
abandon their employments and spend their 


poor 
expe nses. 


is 


cost, 


economical view of 


time in drinking. There is, also, the loss of 
the grain that is perverted from the purpose 
of food, to sustain life, to that of drink to de- 
stroy lift There is the loss, also, of the la- 
bor ef those who cease from labor from im- 
paired health, in upair d resolution or character, 


and who are untimely cut off by death. 


extent of the actual losses thus undoubte “lly 
sustained, no‘statistics can be framed to give us 
the a Py illing results, and the imagination 
could hardly over-reach the reality. On the 
other hand, how in lefinitely beneficent would 
be the results of the labor thus lost, if well and ' 


loss, to the 
. . *s > * | 
respective counties, arising from the maintenance 


of prisone rs and paupers, made such by drinking 


a poor and profitless | 


, | than detrimental to the’ public welfare 


Of the | 


simply ‘creel: to produc e food, cy and 
education for the people, is equally bevead com- 
putation, and only to be réahiged by a hopeful 
imagination, enthusiastic for the of our 
fellow beings. Instead of disorder and waste, 
and a damagmg depreciation of moral and 
physical energy, produc ing enervation, idleness, 
despair and death; ar nd instead of dragging 
down helpless, depending families, into poverty 
and disgrace, the world would witness a per- 
petual onward progress of healthful and cheerful 
industry, the accumulation of the comforts of 
life and of wealth; and respectability and pros- 
perity would crown the efforts of honest enter- 


clothin 


ood 


prise. If, indeed, intemperance could be made 
to cease, then would the world be rid of the evil 
which more than any other prevents its becoming 


that paradise which a beneficent Creator, but 
| for the sin of man, designed it to be. 

There is, also, a political bearing in which the 
subject is tobe viewed. Taverns 
are a recourse had for influencing voters in the 
political canvass. It is one that all candidates 
cannot alike resort to, and the less scrupulous 
have thus an advantage over those who are more 
conscientious, and the result cannot bh 


and treating 


otherwise 


by ele- 
| vating to office those men who are the least 
| se rupulous and least likely to serve their con- 
stituents with fidelity. W hile a degree of social 
liberality and good fellow ship is aan i manifested, 
the purity of elections and freedom from all un- 
due bias therein, is a purpose too sacred and 
dear to the American citizen to be thus invaded, 
without dee p appre he ‘nsion, by , 
holds dear his country’s we fare and honor. 
There yet a further consideration of the 
subject, that should engage the attention of the 


every one who 


18 


philanthropist and statesman. It is law of 
our nature that the sins of the parent, in their 
consequences, are visited upon the offspring. 


Our race is impaire d and damaged by inte mper- 


ance, and we wickedly mar th > beautiful 
handiwork of the Almighty. The most perfect 
of His creation—His last crowning work, which, 
well pleased, He Ps mounced good—we, by 


perverting his blessings, make bad and destroy. 
Him that God made in his own image, erect and 
comely, and glowing with health, man makes 
besotted and bloated deformity, and takes from 
him his glorious intellect. And this degeneracy 
must be felt to impair our national strength, our 
capacity for self government, our ability for 
defence. The individual and national character 


are impaired in virtue, resolution and physical 
power, and the incentive to great — or high 
achievement, is lost. The people of Europe 
affect to regret the degeneracy pro luced by our 
climate. If this be the unavoidable cause of 


such an effect, it becomes of the greater necessity 
for us to avoid adding to it the certain degenera- 
cy produced by intemperance. One of your 
committee has had opportunity, recently, to ob- 
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serve the deeply ddiheuiain effect upon the people | cost, in preserving the youth from vice, in 
of our parent isles, by the vast amount of in-| making the people more intelligentand peacefully 
temperance to which they are addicted, and to | inclined to an obedience to law and good order. 
have that observation confirmed by the testimony Though vastly less is done in England for 
taken, and report made, by a committee of the | popular ‘education than here, Liverpool has taken 
British Parliament. Intemperance there is| a successful start in forming libraries and reading 
eating into the vitals of the people, and, with a| rooms for the people, that are resorted to in 
climate more favorable to health, so undermines | crowds, and with beneficial results. Such a 
the constitution, as to baffle the skill of the | purpose ismadea feature in the bills now reported ; 
physician and surgeon, while it cannot be doubted | but its execution will, of course, depend upon 
that the military arm of the government is| the willingness of the people of each neighbor- 
sensibly impaired by the damaging effects of in- | hood to carry out the design. It is a permissive, 
temperance. To estimate the aggravated extent | not a compulsory authority. The effective way 
of the evil there, it may be stated, that it was| of making good citizens is to lay hold of their 
testified before the Parliame sntary committee, that intelligence, cultivate it, inspire love for their 
the cost of drink to the United Kingdoms, per | country and fellow-men. They then become the 
annum, is from £70,000,000 to £80,000,000 | sure friends and protectors of public order, and 
sterling ; .nd in its consequences, in the cost of | love their government and its institutions the 
poverty and crime, as much more—together,| more from perceiving their operations to be 
£150,000,000 or seven hundred and fifty mil-| beneficent upon them. With all our justly 
lions of dollars! It becomes, therefore, indeed,| boasted freedom and free institutions, our 
American statesmen to reflect upon and avert, | governments have never yet done justice to the 
in time, a waste of such tremendous extent, and | people’ in providing instruction and healthful 
acalamity so unmitigated and aggravated in its| recreation. Shall the government of the people 
consequences. do less for the people ths un the old monarchies 
It is true, public opinion must advance with | of Europe? Let us replace taverns and groggeries 
us to sustain the law; but the law should not, in | not only with schools, but with libraries, reading 
a good cause, fall behind public opinion. They } rooms, leetureships, museums, gardensand parks; 
should kee p pace with each other, and fayorab ly and in time, the wealthy and munificent will 
act and re-act one upon the other, and advance | leave to them galleries of the fine arts, where 
together, as far as attainable, in the right| their tastes may be further improved and refined. 
direction. But it is not alone the stopping off} The prine iple of a prohibitory law is that which 
intoxicating drinks, either by law or by public | lics at the basis of all government. It is the 
opinion, that should be attended to by philan-| principle of self-protection. Society must be 
thropists or enlightened legislators. The people, | capable of defending itself—of casting out the 
when not at work, must have some amusement | evils that assail its well-being—or it fails in its 
or occupation ; and they will work the better for | end, and man has surrendered his natural liberty 
having had innocent and healthful amusement, | fora protection he does not obtain. It may 
such as gives vigor to the body or intelligence | defend itself from the evils of intemperance, as 
and elasticity to the mind. British statesmen, | it may from others that alike sap the foundations 
unable to give up the revenue from spirits and | of good moralsand good government. All sound 
beer, (a revenue how great, may be inferred jurists agree in this. 
from the fact of two London breweries paying 
each near a million dollars of excise per annum, ) cin Lise ‘ween sk 
unite with the public spirited friends of the 
people, in purchasing and laying out parks, and Nicholas Pawlowitch, Emperor of Russia since 
opening zoological garde ‘ns ‘and museums, and | the Ist of December, 1825, third son of Paul 
galleries of statuary and painting, ae sly | the First, by his second wife, Maria Feodorowna, 
to the pe ople, forthe ‘ir improvement and diversion | daughter of Duke Eugene, of Wurtemburg, was 
from the haunts of vice and intoxication. Shall | born on the 7th of July, 1796, in the castle of 
we not begin todo likewise? Shall we continue|Gatschin, near St. Petersburg. With his 
to spend millions of the people’s taxes every | youngest brother, Michael, he was educated 
year to teach the children to read, and then, | under the immediate auspices of his mother, by 
when they have learned to read, afford them no| Count Lambsdorf. In his youth he devoted a 
facilities for reading, and no inducements to pre- | great deal of, attention to military studies. He 
serve them in the paths of virtue? Printing | was by nature rather grave and reserved, which 
goes by steam, keeps up to the age, nay, is | secured him against the influences of a luxurious 
pioneer to all other improvements, and books are | Court, and protected his physical constitution 
cheap. Shail the people, then, not have libraries | and moral character. During the reign of his 
to read, in every neighborhood? It is believed elder brother, Alexander, he held himself aloof 
to be the cheapest expenditure that can be | from all the political business and events of the 
made, and will produce benefits even greater Empire. After the Congress of Vienna, he 
than the public schools, as compared with the! travelled through different sections of Europe, 
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visited England in 1816, inspected all the pro- 
vinces of Russia; and on the 13th of July, 
1817, he married Charlotte, the eldest daughter 
of Frederick William the Third, King of Prus- 
sia. His domestic life has been considered a 
model of order and happiness. Until his acces- 
sion to the throne he dwelt in retirement from 
the Court, in the Palace of Anitschknow, near 
St. Petersburg. 

When Alexander died, on the Ist of Decem- 
ber, 1825, Nicholas became, in consequence of 
the resignation of his elder brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, heir to the throne of Russia. 
A conspiracy, in which a large number of the 
Russian nobility were engaged, and to the sup- 
port of which a large portion of the army, and 
even some of the divisions of the Imperial 
Guards were won over, broke out on the 26th of 
December, 1825, in open rebellion against the 
accession of Nicholas, and in favor of Constan- 
tine. The insurgent troops were joined by large 
masses of the people, and the outbreak threatened 
to take a very serious turn. The Governor of 
the capital, General Miloradowitsh, who opposed 
the conspirators, was killed. The young Czar, 
Nicholas, followed by a detachment of Cossacks, 
rode up to the ranks of the rebels, posted in one 
of the squares of the city, and, by dint of his 
cool, collected courage and determination, suc- 
ceeded in quelling the insurrection. The leaders 
were condemned to death, except eighty-three, 
who were sent to Siberia. The divisions of the 
Guards which had been seduced, were sent to 
Persia, to fight against the mountaineers in the 
Caucasus, where they suffered the penalty of 
their treason. This commencement of his reign 
exercised the deepest influence upon the charac- 
ter of the Czar. By nature of a commanding 
and military turn of mind, he had been com- 
pelled to ascend his throne by force of arms, 
which ever afterwards disposed him to practise 
the utmost vigilance and most rigorous justice 
in his administration. Under the new reign, a 
severe military rule was substituted forthe lenient 
and philanthropic inclinations of Alexander, 
which had favored the formation of the treason- 
able demonstration which succeeded his death. 

The Uzar had four sons and three daughters. 
Of the former, the eldest, and the heir to the 
throne, is the Grand Duke Alexander Nicolas- 
witsch, born on the 17th of April, 1818, and 
married in 1841, to Maria Alexandrowna, the 
daughter of the Grand Duke Louis, the Second, 
of Hesse, by whom he has had four children. 
His character, so far as has been developed, is 
regarded as mild and placable.-—N. American. 





Men of sincerity are not usually the first to | 


question the integrity of others. 


Hence such | lived. 





Extract from the speech of Thomas H. Benton, 
in the House of Representatives, on the 27th 
of 2nd month, on the proposal of the Executive to 
raise an additional force for protection against 
Indian hostilities. 


It is an unenviable task to say anything in 
favor of Indians, but my experience and observa- 
tion authorize me to say, that they seldom shed 
blood except for revenge; and that almost all 
our Indian wars (leaving out those formerly 
incited by foreigners) arose from some outrage 
first committed upon them by whites. They 
have a feeling, formerly inexorable, that it takes 
blood to cover up blood; in later times a com- 
mutation is accepted; and in this acceptance of 
compensation, the door is opened to peaceable 
conclusions. Hospitality is their strong feeling ; 
and of this the most savage of the tribes now 
hostile to us have given proofs, even during the 
hostilities. Fremont and Beale have passed 
among the Utahs within a year, not only un- 
harmed, but aided—receiving from them food 
and shelter. Fremont, in the extremity of 
hunger in his last winter expedition, killed a 
horse which belonged to a band of Utahs; he 
went to their camp, avowing what he had done, 
and they accepted compensation, worgrs | to 
the law of the prairies. They did not think of 
making it a crime, to be militarily punished, 
but a debt to be liquidated with some blankets, 
powder, and lead, and tobacco. Another party 
supplied him with flour and a fat dog to make 
a feast. Beale was in their hands, helpless, 
when they were at war with the Mormons, the 
Mexicans, and our soldiers, and was treated as 
a brother by the young men—as a son by the 
aged chief. The account of it is too full of 
interest and instruction to be omitted here. It 
was after the loss of his arms, ammunition, and 
provisions in crossing the Grand river fork of 
the Great Colorado of the West. He had de- 
tached the strength of his party on a return 
expedition to New Mexico for supplies, hiding 
himself in the gorge of a mountain to esca 
detection and probable danger. He was dis- 
covered. Seeing the party approach, well 
armed, he went forth to meet them, invited them 
into his lodge of sticks and bushes ; and, of his 
scant food, gave them part. They invited him 
to go to their village ; he did not like the invita- 
tion, but knew that courage and confidence was 
the passport to safety. He went; and now hear 
the manner he was treated, told in his own 
words : 


“‘ A few hours’ ride brought us to the Indian 
camp; and I wish I could here describe the 
beauty of the charming valley in which they 
It was small, probably not more than 


persons, until their wit has been sharpened by | five miles wide by fifteen long, but surrounded 


collision with men less scrupulous than them- 
selves, are liable to be rendered victims to the 
artful and designing. 





‘and grass, giving it the appearance of having 


on all sides by the boldest mountains, covered to 
their summits with alternate patches of wood 
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been regularly laid off in small farms. Through 
the centre a fine bold stream, probably three feet 
deep by forty wide, watered the meadow land, 
and gave it the last touch which the valley re- 
quired to make it the most beautiful I had ever 
seen. Hundreds of horses and goats were feeding 
on the meadows and hill sides, and the Indian 
lodges, with the women and children standing in 
front of them to look at the approaching stranger, 
strongly reminded me of old patriarchal times, 
when flocks and herds made the wealth and 
happiness of the people, and a tent was as good 
asa palace. I was conducted to the lodge of 
the Chief, an old and infirm man, who welcomed 
me kindly, and told me his young men had told 
him that I had given of my small store to them, 
and to ‘sit in peace.’ In about fifteen minutes 
a squaw brought in two large wooden platters, 
containing some very fat deer meat, and some 
boiled corn, to which I did ample justice. After 
this followed a dish which one must have been 
two weeks without bread to have appreciated as 
I did. Never at the most luxurious tables in 
Washington did I find a dish which 7 
tome so perfectly without a parallel. It was 
some corn meal boiled in goat’s milk, with a little 
elk fat. I think I certainly ate half a peck of 
this delicious atole; and when about to start 
back to my lodge, I found a large bag of dried 
meat, and a peck of corn put up for me to take to 
my people.” 

Such was his reception by these savages, in a 
state of war with all around them; the very 
reception, and the exact salutation, which the 
patriarchal pages of the Bible present us in so 
many instances. 

Mr. Beale was superintendent then, and did 
more in that expedition through the heart of 
the Indian tribes to conciliate their good will 
and bind them to the United States, than any 
number of mere officials, without the gifts which 
give ascendancy over the savage mind, could do in 
ages. He has been dismissed, and is deemed 
unworthy to serve this Government, with what 
reason will yet be seen; but he could go now, 
without Government authority, and without 
rards, through every hostile tribe west of the 

ississippi, ascertaining every cause of war, and 
the terms upon which every one could be settled. 

Mr. Chairman, we have some sculpture in the 
great rotundo of this Capitol which separates 
the two Halls of Congress—the subjects being 
incidents of Indian intercourse with our race in 
this, our part of the American continent. Over 
the east door, indicative of our line of approach, 
are the Pilgrim fathers stepping ashore on the 
rock which history and tradition consecrate ; 
meeting them are the children of the forest, ex- 
tending the maize, symbol of hospitality. 
Further round towards the north is the figure 
of a yonng Indian woman throwing herself under | public attention is centered on the Vienna Con- 
the uplifted war-club, to save the life of the] ference, and hopes and fears are nearly equally 
captive white man. Over the north door isa'balanced as to probabilities of peace. The 


venerable looking white man buying a domain 
from the red men, and giving them some bits of 
cloth and trinkets inexchange. Further round 
still, and over the west door—ominous direction ! 
is the white man and the Indian engaged in 
deadly strife ! the Indien not being the sculptor, 
of course, the vanquished. Sir, in ancient 
times national history was written in sculpture, 
as we still see in the exhumed ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon. Doubtless our artist was only 
figuring detached scenes, without any view to 
their historical connection and import; but the 
reflecting mind may see history in them, and 
suppose a design to write it. It is history! the 
history of our Indian intercourse !—hospitable 
reception, land taken, Indians killed. Is there 
not enough in this history to induce us to stop, 
and think, and try to settle, with all sents 
gentleness, these calamitous Indian wars, of 
which our own misconduct has been too much 
the cause ?”” 























HUMAN INFLUENCE. 
BY MARIE ROSEAU. 


Oh ! deem not thou canst lightly err, 
And none must bear its weight but thee: 
There's none on earth who stands alone, 
None so devoid of sympathy, 
Bat that each fault will wing a dart 
\'o pierce some gentle feeling heart. 


Ob ! say not that no sin of thine 
Will cause another, weaker one, 
To fall or stumble by the way,— 
By following thee his soul undone,— 
Drawn to the very depths of shame : 
Then on whose head shall rest the blame ? 


Ob ! say not thou art far too weak 

To help some brother poor and frail, 
Whose footsteps falter by the way,-- 

Whose burthened strength begins to fail — 
Thy words of hope may soothe his grief, 
Thy band, though weak, may bring relief. 
Perchance some weary spirit mourns, 

In bitterness of grief e’en now, 
That thus in bonds, by error wrought, 

So strong a soul as thine should bow— 
That thou, of all the world shouldst stray 
From wisdom’s straight and pleasant way. 


Perchance e’en now thy many faults 
Stand in some wand’ring brother’s road, 
That but for thee his feet would tread, 
The path of wisdom and of God— 
Who, but for thee, or for thy sin, 
A victor’s glorious crowao might win. 


Ob! none there are, whose deeds and words 
May not exert an influence wide, 

There is no man who hath not strength 
Some wand’rer from the way to guide: 

No voice with tones too weak to bless 

Some hapless brother in distress. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsicn IntTeLuicence.—The British Mail 
Steamship Asia arrived at Halifax on the 30th ult., 
bringing Liverpool dates to the 17th. 
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Austrian and Prussian circulars are of a peaceful 
character, but the Czar Alexander’s manifesto to 
his army is quite warlike. 

The Conference met at Vienna on the 15th ult. 
The four bases and the interpretations given them 
by the Allies were set forth, and were accepted 
verbally by the Russian representative, whereupon 
one of the Plenipotentiaries was deputed to draw 
upa protocol, to be signed by all on the following 
day, and which would constitute the basis of 
negotiations lor peace. Prussia has refused to 
accede to the treaty with the Allies, and will not 
therefore, be permitted to participate in the Con- 
ference. 

The attack made by the French forces, on the 
night of the 23d and 24th of 2d month, was upon 
some new works of counter-attack. which the 
Russians were erecting near the Malakoff Tower, 
towards which, the french lines were gradually 
approaching. The Russians, though greatly su- 
periorin number, were driven out of their position 
and their works destroyed, after a severe engage- 
ment, in which 100 of the French were killed and 
300 wounded. The loss of the Russians was said 
to be about1,000. The Russians had commenced 
the erection of a new battery, considerably nearer 
the French works than that destroyed. 


The Allies were making the most vigorous 


prepatations for the bombardment of Sebastopol, | 


which was expected to commence in a few days. 
The sickness at Balaklava was decreasing. The 
weather was exceedingly variable. 


The Russians had sunk two more ships in the | 


harbor and were erecting formidable fortifications 
in the valley of Inkerman. 


Encianp.—The Roebuck committee continued 
its sessions daily, and the evidence thus far, more 
than corroborates the statements made as to the 
reckless waste of material and of life, caused by the 
want of proper system in the English army, and tlre 
inefliciency of some of the officers. The patriotic 
fund exceeds £1,000,000 sterling. 

The ship Great Republic had arrived at London, 
but there was no dock large enough to admit her. 


France.—The Emperor has spoken publicly of 
his journey to the Crimea asa thing decided upon. 
A number of persons, members of a secret eociety, 
have been arrested at Paris. Orders have been 
given to prepare at loulon, 50,000 men and 8000 
norses. 


BeLcium.—The ministerial crisis still continues 
M. Tesch, M. Brouckere and M. de Theux have 
each been requested by the King to form a new 
Cabinet, but have refused. 


Hottanp.—The provinces of North Brabant 
and Guelderland have been inundated in conse- 
quence of the driving ice of the rivers having ac- 
cumulated in various points, and dammed up the 
waters. Seventy villages were under water; some 
were submerged to the very roofs, aud many of 
the houses would be so completely undermined 
asto be entirely uninhabitable. Great numbers 
of cattle have been drowned, and the provisions 
of the inhabitants are entirely destroyed. In many 
places, the dykes and dams have been swept 
away and will require to be rebuilt. So great a 
flood has not visited Holland for the last 144 years. 
In consequence of the precautions used com- 
paratively few human lives were lost. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


Russta.—The first corps of the new “ militia of 
the empire ” (druschint) is to assemble in the 4th 
month, but the government has ordered that, in the 
meantime, every man shall remain in his ordinary 
place of residence, without: uniform and arms, 
until the order for departure shall be given. 

Turkey.—Some serious (disturbances has taken 
place in Syria, and 1500 men have been sent to 
Beyrout. Mahmoud Bey, of the Foreign Office, ha 
been appointed Governor there. 

A violent shock of an earthquake was felt at 
Constantinople on the 28th of the 2d month. 


AvustraLia.—The riot at the Ballarat diggings 
had ceared. No fresh outbreaks had oecurred. 
The examination of the prisoners made during the 
riots had been continued several days. Numbers 
had been released ; others had been committed, a 
few for high treason, and some for sedition. 

Cusa.—Don Ramon Pinto has been executed by 
the garrote, at Havanna. Hiscxecution has created 
much excitement, and the Captain-General has 
not made his appearance in ‘public since the exe- 
cution. 

Jamaica.—The congregation of a Baptist chapel 
in Kingston, having been evicted from the build- 
ing by a decree ot the Court of Chancery, a riot 
ensued, and after the riot act had been read with- 
out effect, the military were called in to quell the 
tumult. 


Domestic.—A select committee of the New 
York Assembly have reported an ‘‘ Act for the 
defence of Liberty,” of which the following are 
the main features: 

The bill provides in behalf of fugitive slaves: 

1. The writ of habeas corpus. 

2. A trial by jury. 

3. Fines for the arrest of persons as fugitive 
slaves, who are not such. 

4. A denial of the jails for the temporary safe- 
keeping of. fugitives 

5. An interdict against all public officers of the 
State assisting in the arrest and restoration of fugi- 
tive slaves to their masters. ‘ 

6. A similar interdict to the State militia. 

7. Repeal of a conflicting law. 

8. Penalties to State officers who may prefer 
obedience to the laws of Congress. 

9. Expenses of this new law provided for. 

10. The act to go into effect immediately. 

The Sevate of Maine has passed resolutions 
strongly condemnatory of Slavery, the Fugitive 
Slave Act and repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and instructing the Senators in Congress from that 
State “to use all possible means’ to secure the 
passage of laws ‘ repealing all laws of the United 
States authorizing slavery inthe District of Colum- 
bia; ” repealing the Fugitive Slave Law, and 
prohibiting slavery in the Territories. Inthe House, 
a bill forbidding officers of that State, under 
penalty, from aiding in the execution of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, was referred to a select committee 

Pennsytvanta Lecistature.—A large number 
of bills of a private or local character were con- 
sidered during the past week, and many of them 
passed. The bill to repeal the tavern license laws 
was discussed in the Senate on the 29th ult., and 
various amendments made, after which, the bill 
was postponed. The bill for the sale of the main 
line of the Public Works was discussed in Com- 
oe of the Whole House, on the 28th and 
30th. 





